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Montana  Looks  At 
Resource  Recovery 


In  one  year  Montana  burns  and  buries  about  three  million 
dollars  worth  of  materials  and  energy.  It  lies  in  the  garbage,  irash 
and  refuse  we  create  in  our  daily  living.  This  garbage  is  a  "resource 
out  of  place." 

The  1975  legislature  provided  $200,000  for  a  study  of  the 
possibilities  and  potential  of  recovering  this  resource.  Beginning 
July  1 ,  the  Solid  Waste  Management  Bureau  will  start  this  exciting 
project. 

Throughout  the  year-long  study,  the  bureau  believes  it  is  es- 
sential to  have  local  citizens  involved  with  providing  information, 
developing  an  understanding  of  their  local  situations  and  assessing 
possible  courses  of  action.  In  fact,  Bureau  Chief  Terry  Carmody 
says  any  recommendations  from  the  study  won't  work  unless  the 
people  see  the  benefits  and  back  them  because  they  will  undoubt- 
edly require  some  give  and  take  from  the  way  things  are  done 
now. 

^■HREE  MILLION  DOLLARS  WORTH  OF  MATERIALS 
BURIED  EACH  YEAR  IN  MONTANA 


Scrap  Metal 
Newspapers 
Cpidboar^' 


25,500  tons  @  $40.00  per  ton 
10.00  per  ton 
20.00  per  ton 


$1,000,000 
500,000 
1,500,000 


Carmody  says  this  is  not  a  pie  in  the  sky  program.  Other 
states  and  cities  are  studying  and  implementing  such  programs  and 
the  benefits  are  enormous.  Resource  recovery  not  only  reclaims 
precious  materials  for  recycling  and  provides  a  source  of  energy, 
it  reduces  the  air  and  water  pollution  resulting  from  the  process- 
ing of  virgin  materials  and  the  amount  of  energy  needed.  It  is 
also  expected  to  reduce  local  solid  waste  management  costs. 

While  Montana  can  learn  from  the  efforts  of  other  cities  and 
communities,  its  situation  in  solid  waste  disposal  has  its  own  spe- 
cial characteristics,  requirements  and  needs.  For  example,  there 
are  differences  in  the  size  and  character  of  areas,  the  volume  and 
make-up  of  the  waste  and  the  availability  of  markets.  There  are 
about  half  a  dozen  different  resource  recovery  systems  available 
which  must  be  evaluated  according  to  the  state's  or  a  particular 
area's  needs. 

The  major  tasks  of  the  study  will  be: 

1.  Develop  a  public  information  and  involvement  program. 

2.  Analyze  current  disposal  methods  and  costs,  refuse 
composition,  population  and  density,  and  transportation  distances. 

3.  Identify  and  evaluate  markets  for  recoverable  compo- 
nents including  materials  and  energy. 

4.  Evaluate  available  systems  for  materials  and  energy 
recovery. 

5.  Develop'foasible  projects  with  organizational  and  financial 
implementation  programs. 

Carmody  explained  the  study  will  provide  a  factual  analysis 
of  the  total  problem  of  solid  waste  management  for  the  state  and 
will  indicate  the  suitability  of  resource  recovery  systems  for  all  or 
portions  of  Montana. 


He  said  they  may  find  industries  or  state  institutions  to  use 
the  refuse  produced  energy  to  power  their  facilities.  But  in  look- 
ing at  this  possibility,  they  will  have  to  study  land  availability  and 
values  near  the  facilities,  amount  of  refuse  potential  in  that  area, 
transportation  costs  to  the  centra-!  point,  and  a  dozen  other 
variables. 

The  state  will  have  to  be  studied  in  terms  of  refuse  regions 
which  may  not  correspond  to  political  boundaries.  Locating  mar- 
kets for  recoverable  materials  within  Montana's  interstate  trans- 
portation capabilities  will  be  a  big  concern.  Careful  scrutiny  will 
be  given  to  systems  or  combinations  of  systems  which  will  suit 
the  state's  needs  or  those  of  a  particular  area.  After  all  of  the 
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EVERY  MONTANAN  CREATES  ABOUT  1100  POUNDS 
OF  GARBAGE  ANNUALLY 
CURRENT  COSTS  FOR  DISPOSAL  BY  SANITARY 
LANDFILL  AVERAGES  ABOUT  $3.50  PER  TON 


A  TYPICAL  TON  CONTAINS: 

Paper  products 
Food  or  yard  waste 
Glass 
Metals 
Wood 

Miscellaneous  (cloth,  rubber,  plastic, 
and  leather 


920  lbs. 
440  lbs. 
200  lbs. 
160  lbs. 
140  lbs. 


46% 
22% 
10% 
8% 
7% 


POTENTIAL  MATERIALS  AND  ENERGY  RECOVERY 

MONTANA 

Estimate  670,000  tons/year  Solid  Waste 
@  7%  Iron  =  47,000  tons/year 
@$40/ton=  $1,878,000/year 
@  $80/ton  =  $3,756,000/vear 
@  0.5%  Aluminum  =  3,353  tons/year 
@  $300/ton  =  $1,005,900/vear 
@  5,000  BTU/lb.  -  6.7  trillion  BTU/year 
@  $.50/million  BTU  -  $3,350,000/year 

SECONDARY  MATERIALS  RECOVERY 


Processing  Costs:  {Shredding  and  Separation) 
200  T/D  =  15.34  $/ton/day 
500  T/D  =   7.00  $/ton/day 
1000  T/D  -  5.50  S/ton/day 
Secondary  Materials  Markets: 

1972  1974 
Ferrous  Metals  $10-20/ton  $40-80/ton 
Aluminum        $200/ton  $300-400/ton 
Economics: 

at  5%  Fe,  Credit  @  $60/ton  =  S3.00/ton  waste 
At  0.5%  Al,  Credit  @  $300/ton  =  $1.50/ton  waste 


IN 


1975 

$40-80/ton 
$300-400/toi 


RECYCLE  AND  SAVE  ENERGY 


Paper 

Aluminum 

Steel 


Energy  to  make  1  ton 
from  virgin  material 

28.1  million  BTU's 

197  million  BTU's 

29  million  BTU's 


Energy  to  make  1  ton 
from  recycled  material 

11.2  million  BTU's 

6.5  million  BTU's 

7.5  million  BTU's 


Energy  Saved 
by  recycling 

60.0% 

96.7% 

74.0% 


above,  the  study's  recommendations  must  be  submitted  to  tn^^ 
people  for  approval  before  any  new  system  is  begun. 

Whatever  the  final  results  and  recommendations,  however, 
having  a  factual  analysis  of  the  total  problem  of  solid  waste  man- 
agement for  the  state  and  an  indication  of  the  suitability  of  re- 
covery systems  will  enable  Montana  to  make  wise  decisions  in  the 
years  ahead.  Its  goal  is  to  fmd  the  proper  place  for  the  three  mil- 
lion dollar  resource  we  currently  bury. 


Darby  Did  It;  So  Can  You 

For  more  than  20  years  an  open,  burning  dump  right  at  the 
edge  of  the  Bitterroot  River  served  the  town  and  surrounding  area 
of  Darby  in  Ravalli  County.  It  grew  with  the  community  and  as  a 
potential  health  hazard  and  visual  insult  to  that  beautiful  valley. 

Finally  in  November  1971,  the  Darby  Refuse  Disposal  Dis- 
trict was  formed.  A  board  composed  of  five  members  and  one 
county  commissioner  has  the  responsibility  of  working  out  a  plan 
for  a  satisfactory  garbage  disposal  system.  By  the  following  June 
an  adequate  sanitary  landfill  was  ready  to  open. 

The  district  serves  700  permanent  families  and  about  1 37 
''summer  families"  and  the  landfill  is  open  29  hours  a  week.  Per- 
sons outside  of  the  district  who  use  the  landfill  are  charged  accord- 
ing to  their  use. 


The  site  is  located  on  a  hillside  on  a  portion  of  the  ranch 
land  of  Ken  Greenup.  He,  with  the  help  of  his  sister,  Lila  Daw, 
have  operated  the  landfill  since  it  opened.  According  to  Greenup, 
there  were  "bugs"  to  be  ironed  out  after  the  operation  started 
and  it  took  a  year  or  more  to  get  all  the  problems  settled. 

To  get  started,  Greenup  purchased  a  used  Allis  Chalmers 
crawler  tractor  (H-D-1 6.  the  size  of  a  D-7  Caterpillar)  and  secured 
a  Ford  tractor  with  a  blade.  With  this  equipment,  he  maintains  a 
hard  surfaced  entry  road,  spreads,  compacts,  and  covers  the  gar- 
bage. In  fact,  the  operator  says  he  spends  more  time  compacting 
than  covering,  but  he  can  do  both  in  just  two  hours  a  day  when 
the  landfill  is  open. 

Greenup,  with  board  approval,  has  made  certain  changes 
and  innovations  since  the  landfill  opened.  For  instance,  he  found 
several  trenches  were  necessary  to  accommodate  different  kinds 
of  waste.  The  large  portion  of  the  waste  stream  (except  for  metal, 
tires,  wood  waste,  and  wire)  goes  into  the  most  used  trench.  It  is 
compacted  and  covered  every  day.  He  found  this  trench  can  hold 
only  limited  amounts  of  certain  items;  for  example,  a  maximum  of 
two  tires,  small  amounts  of  barbed  wire,  and  other  wire.  Any 
greater  amounts  of  tires  and  wire  are  piled  to  the  side  of  a  special 
trench  along  with  other  items  which  are  tough  to  compact  and 
bury.  These  include  practically  all  throwaway  items  of  metal  such 
as  bedsprings,  refrigerators,  etc. 

The  refuse  disposal  district  board  has  overall  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  the  landfill.  It  sets  the  rates,  makes  the  rules, 
answers  complaints  and  generally  oversees  the  operation.  Know- 
ing the  amount  of  waste  generated  by  local  businesses,  members 
are  able  to  set  rates  fairly  based  on  volume  multiples  of  the  aver- 
age household  unit.  The  board  has  calculated  it  can  run  the  entire 
landfill  operation  for  a  charge  of  $1.50  a  family  unit  per  month. 
The  fee  is  included  as  a  separate  item  on  the  annual  lax  billing. 

The  Bitterroot  river  now  runs  clean  and  sparkling  past 
Darby  without  the  taint  of  the  area's  garbage  and  the  people  of 
Darby  are  proud  of  their  new  landfill  and  its  efficient  operation. 


Open  Dumps  Gone  In  63 
Communities 

Twenty  refuse  disposal  districts  were  formed  to  encompass 
63  communities  during  the  past  five  years  eliminating  local  dis- 
posal sites  which  were  mostly  open,  polluting  dumps.  Although 
there  are  21 1  sites  which  are  not  acceptable,  the  Solid  Waste 
Management  Bureau  believes  the  state  has  made  substantial 
progress. 

Paddy  Trusler,  bureau  staff  sanitarian,  said  64  disposal  sites 
are  now  operated  as  acceptable  sanitary  landfills  compared  to  10 
in  1970. 

"These  unacceptable  sites  are  located  chiefly  in  smaller 
communities,"  Trusler  said,  "and  the  bureau  wants  to  give  them 
all  the  help  we  can."  More  and  more  small  communities  are  look- 
ing at  the  problem  in  terms  of  working  together. 

Communities  interested  in  establishing  refuse  disposal  dis- 
tricts for  their  own  areas  are  urged  to  contact  the  Solid  Waste 
Management  Bureau. 

Junk  Vehicle  Program  Breaks 
Even;  Needs  Enforcement 

Fees  Cut 

Effective  July  1,  1975,  fees  for  the  junk  vehicle  program 
charged  with  vehicle  licenses  will  be  reduced  from  $1  for  new  or 
renewed  licenses  to  $.50;  from  $4  to  $2  on  transferred  licenses. 

When  the  program  began  in  1973,  it  was  anticipated  that  it 
would  cost  the  state  $30  a  ton  to  salvage  the  metal  from  the  junk 
cars  including  flattening  and  transporting  them  to  recycling  facil- 
ities. However,  because  of  the  demand  for  the  scrap  metal,  the 
price  paid  for  It  went  as  high  as  $145  a  ton  in  July  1974  and  now 
is  between  $80  -  $90  a  ton.  Therefore,  instead  of  costing  the 
state  money,  the  program  is  breaking  even. 
Graveyards  Available 

The  law  required  county  commissioners  to  establish  junk 
car  graveyards  while  the  state  provides  funds  to  each  county  based 

on  the  number  of  cars  registered  there.  Although  26  counties  

register  less  than  5,000  cars  per  year,  the  state  funds  up  to  $5,C 
into  all  counties  so  that  smaller  counties  can  establish  adequate 
programs.  Alt  counties  now  have  free  car  graveyards. 
Only  50%  of  Junk  Yards  Screened 

On  May  4,  1975  all  junk  vehicles  should  have  been  screened  - 
even  if  it's  only  one  car.  However,  to  date  only  50%  of  the  state's 
junk  yards  have  the  state  required  screening.  The  remaining  yards 
are  violating  the  law.  Because  the  state  has  only  one  attorney  to 
cover  56  counties,  these  misdemeanors  should  be  prosecuted  by 
the  county  attorneys  in  the  counties  themselves. 

As  Terry  Carmody,  chief  of  the  Solid  Waste  Management 
Bureau  says  the  screening  law  is  basically  a  good  neighbor  policy 
because  it  eliminates  visual  pollution  and  avoid  decreasing  prop- 
erty values  for  one's  neighbors.  "We  hope,"  he  says,  "the  counties 
will  begin  asking  all  their  citizens  to  be  good  neighbors." 

Licenses  Required 

Carmody  also  explained  any  person  who  wrecks  out  four  or 
more  cars  a  year  for  salvage  must  be  licensed  by  the  state.  All  new 
facilities  must  have  local  and  state  approval  of  their  site  before 
they  can  do  business. 


State  Department  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Sciences 
Helena,  Montana  59601 


